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Are You Looking for a Job— 


Mr. KeatH: Are you looking for a job 
—or a better job? 


Mr. BARTLETT: If a young man wants 
/ an automobile or wants dates with 
' some girl or a good place to eat and 
| sleep and extra money for vacations— 
_ and he hasn’t a job—he’d better be 
| looking for one. 


' Mr. Bussy: It seems to me that a 
young man just out of high school 
should make just as thorough an in- 
vestigation of his prospective employer 
as his employer will make of him. 


Mr. ENpicotT: This question is espe- 
cially important in the light of the fact 
that a record number of college gradu- 
ates will be looking for jobs this 
month. 


Ret ES 


_ Many Persons Concerned 


Mr. Keatu: I don’t suspect any ques- 
tion has bothered more of us than 
this matter of finding and keeping the 
right job. It has certainly worried me 
from time to time, and I am sure each 
of you listening has spent some anx- 
-jous moments looking for a job—or a 
better job. 

As a matter of fact, the current is- 


4) sue of Coronet presents a searching 


' view of the entire job picture in an 
| article entitled, “Looking for a Better 


‘| Job?” I think you might find it inter- 


esting reading after hearing our Re- 


“|, viewing Stand experts discuss this 


| question today. It is just one example 
‘| of the great interest in the vocational 
' situation taken by our press and radio 


‘| these days. 


Mr. Bartlett, you have shown an in- 
| terest in the job problem as it affects 
the young fellow who wants his first 
job. What are his chances for secur- 
ing a job now? 


Mr. BARTLETT: If he were to pass by a 
State Employment Office and see the 


Or a Better Job? 


large number waiting there in the 
morning, he would think the chances 
were very poor. But there are about 
3,000,000 people now unemployed in 
the country, and there are reports that 
unemployment might reach 6,000,000 
people. We don’t know. 

I have a feeling, however, that those 
of us who have jobs are going to hold 
on to our jobs, and that those who 
are coming into the labor market now 
are going to have some difficulty in 
getting jobs. 


Mr. Keatu: That certainly affects the 
high school graduate of whom you 
were speaking a moment ago, Mr. Bus- 
by. Just how would the high school 
graduate go about investigating his 
employer? 


Investigating Employers 


Mr. Bussy: He should sit down and 
make a list of the things he is looking 
for in a job, and then try to deter- 
mine whether the position he is seek- 
ing will provide these things. 


Mr. KEATH: What are some of the 
things he might list? 


Mr. Bussy: We have asked hundreds 
of high school graduates the things 
that they are looking for, and we have 
been amazed at the sense and matur- 
ity of their answers. They are looking 
for a chance to be of service to society. 
They are looking for a decent living, 
security, employee benefits. They are 
looking for a chance for promotion 
from within a firm. They all ask the 
question: Will I be happy in this job? 
And they don’t know the answer to 
this question. 


Mr. KEATH: Mr. Endicott, you seem 
especially interested in how the col- 
lege graduate fits into this employ- 
ment picture. What are the prospects 
for the record number of college grad- 
uates you mention? 
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Mr. Enpicotr: In general, I think I 
would say the prospects for the well- 
trained, well-qualified college graduate 
are good. There has been, however, a 
distinct leveling-off in employment. We 
find that our larger companies gener- 
ally have filled some of the gaps in 
their organizations, and their needs 
for new college trained men and 
women are largely at replacement lev- 
els. However, I think we must remem- 
ber that, due to the postwar expan- 
sion of business, these replacement 
levels are higher than such levels were 
in a prewar day. 

It is also true that a large number 
of smaller companies that, perhaps, 
haven’t thought too much about the 
possibility of employing the college 
graduate are now doing so. We find 
that they are visiting the placement 
offices in greater numbers to seek col- 
lege graduates. 

Then, I think there is another point 
we ought to keep in mind. The aver- 
age educational level of the employed 
population has increased over the last 
few years. For example, I have dis- 
covered that there are as many people 
in college today—roughly 2,500,000— 
as we had in high school about 25 
years ago. In other words, a college 
degree is almost as common today as 
a high school diploma was not so many 
years ago. 


Jobs for the Best 


So, I think the better-trained young 
men and young women are going to 
have the best chance of getting the 
job. And, although there is a leveling 
off—and I am sure that employers will 
be more selective—I still think the 
general prospects are reasonably good. 


Mr. KeatH: Would that line up with 
your thinking, gentlemen? Can em- 
ployers be more choosy now? Can they 
ask for more from prospective em- 
ployees? Can you ask for more, Mr. 
Busby? 


Mr. Bussy: Yes. We can certainly 
pick people with the qualifications for 
the job; not too long ago we couldn’t 
do that. 


Mr. KEATH: How about suiting the | 
job to the individual? If you are go- } 
ing to pick a person, how do you go | 
about doing it? Let’s say, I turn up 
in your office and want a job. How do 
you go about finding whether or not J 
I am qualified? q 


Mr. Busspy: There are ways of pre-} 
dicting whether or not an applicant 
will be successful and happy in his 
job. One of these is vocational test- ] 
ing. A lot of people—by submitting 
to interest tests and temperament and 
personality tests, mechanical aptitude, J 
manual dexterity, art appreciation } 
tests—can tell whether or not they are ff 
suited and are happy in their jobs. | 
I know one concern that cut theif 
number of its failures from 40 per|f 
cent to 10 per cent by vocational test- |f 
ing. | 
Mr. KEATH: Is that a project of theif 
college or of the Veterans Administra- if 
tion, Mr. Endicott? Who does this 
work? | 


Vocational Testing 


1 | 
is done in high schools and in colleges # 
and a very fine job has also been done 
by the Veterans Administration. 


I think I would agree with Mr.'\ff 
Busby regarding the value of these} 
tests, but I think we ought to remind) 
ourselves that the tests are technical 
instruments. In order to get the bestiff 
results, they need to be given and in- 
terpreted by well-qualified people | 
which means that the person must 
have had some special training in the] 
use of these tests. 


Mr. ENpDIcoTT: Testing of this kind | 


Mr. KEATH: That applies to the one4 
giving the test. What about the fellows 
taking the test? Can he simply go tof 
the university, or a firm he wants to 
work for, or to a firm in which he i 
now employed, or to the Veterans Ad 
ministration and get these tests? 


Mr. BARTLETT: If he is a veteran it# 
is possible for him to be tested at on | 
of the 300 guidance centers. 


Mr. KEATH: At government expense? | 
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Mr. BARTLETT: That is free to him at 


i. government expense. 


And I think the veterans got a little 
idea of the value of tests during the 
service. They were all tested, and they 
came away with the feeling that those 
who rated well on the tests seemed to 
get the breaks. 


Mr. Enpicott: An increased number 
of high schools and colleges are de- 
veloping testing programs in connec- 
tion with their vocational guidance 
programs. Most students in high 
schools and colleges have a counselor 
available to them; and chances are 
that the counselor has had some ac- 
quaintance with these tests. The use 
of these tests, I think, is increasing; 
their value has been demonstrated, 


Mr. Bussy: Quite a number of indus- 
trial concerns have their own testing 
setups. They have trained psycholo- 
gists who are thoroughly familiar with 
the tests that are required for the 
industry involved. 


Let Others Help 


Mr. KEATH: We have some of the edu- 
cational requirements for getting a 
‘ job, too. I have often heard the re- 
mark, “You can’t know yourself as 
well as others.” How about getting the 
help of others in sizing you up as an 
individual—your needs in a job? 


Mr. Busspy: Each person needs the 
help of a trained vocational adviser. 
And I have found that he can get a 
lot of help by going to the directors 
of placement in the various colleges 
and to the Veterans Administration. 


Mr. KeatH: We have the applicant 
at your doorstep, Mr. Endicott. What 
will you tell him once he has arrived? 


Mr. Enpicotr: Of course, our prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the place- 
ment office is to evaluate this young 
person in terms of the jobs that we 
have in our files. Unfortunately, the 
placement director gets this young 
man much too late from the standpoint 
of vocational guidance. We ought to 
see him when he is a freshman or a 
sophomore in order to help him make 


his plans in the light of the job op- 
portunities as we know them. 


In fact, it is quite a problem to us 
to find a person reaching the end of 
his senior year, coming to our office 
and asking us to help him find a job 
when we discover he hasn’t done a 
great deal of this analysis you are 
talking about or very much planning. 


Grades Important 


Mr. Bussy: I want to emphasize the 
importance of getting good grades in 
college and in high school. Employers 
pay a lot of attention to the school 
record of the people they interview. 


Mr. KEATH: In other words, the bet- 
ter students have a better chance for 
getting a job and getting a better job 
once they have been employed. 


Mr. BARTLETT: I would like to men- 
tion here the advantage of knowing 
all about occupations. We speak about 
college graduates; of course, there are 
a lot of others besides college gradu- 
ates who are looking for work; there 
are some 30,000 titles of jobs in the 
job dictionary. There has recently 
been published an occupational hand- 
book which describes, I think, 230 occu- 
pations in detail as to income from the 
job, training requirements, etc. 

I think we have to be careful in our 
tests that we don’t limit our thinking 
entirely to the results of tests, because 
we must also consider experience of 
the person, what he has done in train- 
ing, what he has done in his leisure 
time—all of these must be taken into 
consideration in pointing to the job. 


Mr. Enpicotr: And I would like to add 
to:what Mr. Busby has said about the 
importance of marks and the impor- 
tance of the personality of this indi- 
vidual, especially his ability to get 
along with other people. 

For example, the most common ques- 
tion that I am asked as a placement 
director by the employer is: Do you 
think this man will fit? And by that 
I think they mean: Does he have the 
personal qualities of leadership and 
ability to work with other people that 
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will fit him into our organization? So, 
I think it is a happy combination of 
the scholastic ability as demonstrated 
by good solid marks and the personal 
qualities that represent leadership 
which are the things that business and 
industry are looking for today. 


Mr. BARTLETT: There is another kind 
of problem. We have had this experi- 
ence in the employment of the veter- 
ans, the advisement of veterans. Not 
infrequently they present what we call 
maladjustment problems. They are 
worried. They don’t seem to be getting 
along in their subjects although every- 
thing else seems to point that they 
should. 


Mr. KEATH: You are speaking of the 
student? % 


Advising Veterans 


Mr. BARTLETT: I am speaking of the 
student or the person who is employed. 
And, if he can get into the hands of 
an expert in that field—let’s call him 
a personal adjustment counselor—very 
often those problems can be straight- 
ened out. He can be put on the right 
track—either a new one or the one he 
is already on. 


Mr. Bussy: There are a number of 
cases where people in industry have 
been maladjusted. They haven’t fitted 
into their jobs, and, where they have 
been turned over to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, it has done a fine job in 
straightening out situations of that 
kind. 


I don’t think industry faced any- 
thing similar to what was expected in 
orienting veterans. But in the few 
cases of maladjustment that we have 
had, the Veterans Administration has 
helped a lot. 


Mr. KeATH: I have often heard the 
statement, “It isn’t what you know— 
but whom you know.” What about pull 
in getting a job? 

Mr. ENDICOTT: I would say offhand 
that we ought to distinguish rather 


sharply between asking some friend or 
relative to use his influence to get us 
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a job and his telling us about an op- } 
portunity that he may learn about. 

My answer would be that it is much || 
better for the individual to get his |] 
job on his own. In fact, I think a f 
young man frequently is handicapped | 
by being brought into an organization |} 
by a relative or friend when he knows | 
that his real success in terms of get- 
ting along with his fellow workers— | 
and that is of significance and prima-— 
rily important—will be on his own. 

I would say that it is much better | 
to get your job with your own push 
than it is with somebody else’s pull. 


Mr. Bussy: It seems to me that most 
employers would agree with that 100 
per cent. The man should apply for 
the job himself and not expect some- | 
body else to get it for him. 


Mr. BARTLETT: The person who is 
seeking that job should be qualified, | 
and it is not so important how he gets 
it after that point. It might be called 
pull—I don’t think it is pull—but if 
he has the makings, and if he has the 
prestige, and if he has the ability, he 
can feel free to use almost any channel | 
for getting a job. 


Personal Interviews 


Mr. KEATH: I think we should drop 
that hot potato at this point. 

What about the personal interview? > 
That is a matter that has concerned 
me in looking for jobs. I know that | 
individuals want personal interviews. 
They want to size you up. They want 
to see whether you might be lying 
about your qualifications. Mr. Endi- | 
cott, could you give any advice to a 
young fellow who would be going in 
to a firm for such an interview in 
the weeks to come? 


Mr. ENpicotTT: Yes, I think he ought | 
to remember that this personal inter- 
view is the best opportunity he will 
have to demonstrate to his prospective 
employer that he is the kind of person 
who will fit into the organization. 
Chances are the employer can look 
at the record and find out the job- 
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seeker’s grades and what subjects he 
has taken, but he can’t look at a record 
and determine what kind of a person 
he is dealing with. So, the interview 
is generally for that purpose. Much 
depends, we have discovered, on how 
well a person expresses himself, and 
how he dresses, and how he appeals in 
a general way to this interviewer. 


Mr. Busspy: When he goes into this 
interview he should be perfectly frank 
and then ask for an opportunity to 
see the place where he is going to 
work and see the people he will be 
working with. He is much more likely 
to discover whether he wants that kind 
of a job or a job with that firm. 


Mr. KratH: You speak of going in 
and looking around the building. What 
does the employer think of that? Does 
he think it is a good idea to have him- 
self investigated while he investigates 
the applicant? 


Mr. Bussy: I think, if he is a smart 
employer, he will want to be investi- 
gated; he will want to show the em- 
ployee the kind of a job he has for him. 


Mr. EnpicotrT: Not only that, but we 
have found that, where the employer is 
hiring a married man, he frequently 
invites the wife to come down because 
he knows the wife is an important 
person. 


Mr. KEATH: That, then is the personal 
interview. 

I am particularly interested in the 
training programs given by many or- 
ganizations. Let’s say a fellow starts 
as a helper of some kind, an appren- 
tice. What are his chances in an indi- 
vidual plant of working up in the 
organization through something he 
may learn from the organization or 
through it? 


Knudsen’s Advice 


Mr. Bussy: I think the advice of Gen- 
eral Knudsen of General Motors is 
good. He suggests that when a young 
man comes out of high school he should 
become a skilled craftsman and use 
that knowledge as a foundation for a 


business. There are a lot of indus- 
tries that are training craftsmen, and 
a lot of high school graduates and 
others have good chances to get train- 
ing of that kind. 


Mr. K&ATH: In schools of the indus- 
try’s own setup, is that right? 


Mr. Bussy: That’s true. 


Mr. KEATH: I think, then, we have 
covered some of the things that per- 
tain to this matter of suiting the job 
to the individual. What are some of 
the general considerations in choosing 
a job? What should a fellow be look- 
ing for in a business? Should he look 
to see whether or not the business is 
growing? How do those factors relate 
here? 


Plant Ratings 


Mr. ENpicortT: Yes, I would say, by 
all means he should look into the fu- 
ture of the business as best he can 
judge it. Of course, that is one of the 
difficult problems. That is one of the 
reasons, I suppose, why quite a num- 
ber of college graduates tend to go to 
the larger and more stable, better- 
known business concerns. One of their 
problems is to look into the future, 
and they usually think that if a com- 
pany has done well during the past 
years—good and bad times—that that 
company will be a stable one. 


Mr. BARTLETT: Well, what about spe- 
cial benefits? I know of a person who 
gets a bonus at Christmas of about 
$600 each year. This person is only a 
clerk, but the employees there share 
in the profits of the plant. I think 
that is one—you might call it an in- 
tangible—one of the benefits. There 
are a number of those intangibles. 
Eating in the company cafeteria is an 
example. 


Mr. KeatH: A non-profit cafeteria in 
the organization itself? 


Mr. BARTLETT: That’s right. It seems 
to me those things ought to be taken 
into consideration by anyone looking 
for a job. 

How about the ratings of plants? 
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Where can one get the ratings of a 
plant? There are credit organizations 
to which one can go to find out how a 
business is doing. 


Mr. Busspy: I think it is impor- 
tant to know whether the company is 
progressive, whether it is putting 
in technological improvements, and 
whether it is engaged in research. 
Quite often a small concern that is 
growing is a better place to work than 
a larger, more static concern, 


Mr. KEeATH: We have talked about 
some employee benefits and we have 
mentioned two of them specifically. 
What are some of the other things a 
job applicant might be looking for in 
a job as an intangible wage beyond 
his money wage? 


Feeling of Well-Being 


Mr. ENpDIcoTT: I think one of the im- 
portant things is this matter that Mr. 
Busby mentioned a moment ago. He 
was talking about high school gradu- 
ates and their general happiness on 
the job. I think a man is happiest 
when he is doing something he is in- 
terested in, where he can see that his 
work amounts to something and make 
some contribution to the work of the 
world, perhaps to the benefit of people 
generally. That is another one of the 
factors that I think a person ought to 
consider. 


Mr. BARTLETT: Along that same line, 
Mr. Busby, you probably know Thorn- 
dyke, the great psychologist, once 
said: “For a person to have a feeling 
of well-being he ought to win a reason- 
able number of times.” 


He was speaking about athletics, 
etc., but the same thing, I think, ap- 
plies in the plant. And if the worker 
finds he is measuring up to the work 
of the employee to whom he compares 
himself, he is going to feel good about 
ite 
Mr. KEATH: What about the perma- 
nence of a position? What about a 
fellow who is looking for a job where 
he knows he will have stability. What 
are the factors in permanence? How 


can a man measure permanence? Has | 
anybody ever nailed those factors down | 


sufficiently so that you could give any 


suggestions on it? 


Mr. Enpicott: That is a hard question | 


because it again ties in with the per-— 


manence of the organization, of the 


company and the product, and of our 


whole economic system. I think most 
of us find that we are dependent on 
the best guess that we can make re- 
garding what is going to happen in 
the future. 


For example, some young men, I 
think, would do well to consider the > 


aspect of the big broad business world 
in which they are most interested. 
Would they be happier on the distribu- 
tion side, let’s say in the sales or the 


marketing or the advertising side; or |] 


would they be better on the mechanical 
side, where they are engaged in the 
production; or would they be better 
over on the record side, where they are 
dealing with the records and the ac- 
counting and the reports? Those are 
broad general fields of business that a 
person should consider in determining 
where he best fits. 


Mr. KEATH: In other words, the hap- 
pier you are, the better job you will 
have, the longer you are likely to last 
in the job? 


Mr. ENDIcoTT: That’s right. 


Choosing Better Jobs 


Mr. Keatu: I think we should con-— 


sider choosing a better job now. We 


have talked a great deal about finding | 
the original job. What are some of | 
the considerations for a fellow who 


already has a job? Maybe he has been 
working 10 or 15 years in one job but 
is unhappy there. How would he go 
about finding a better job? 


Mr. Bussy: It seems to me the first 
place for a man to look for a better 
job is right in the organization where 
he is working. He could look around 
and pick out some job and try to qual- 
ify for it. The best way to qualify for 
a better job is for him to do the pres- 
ent job the best he knows how and 
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better than it has been done before. 


Mr. Enpicorr: That was the point I 
was going to make. Before he looks 
for another job, he had better look 
carefully at the one he has at the mo- 
ment and see what he can do to make 
that one job a better one. 


Mr. BARTLETT: I agree with these two 
statements, but I have seen young 
people who just didn’t fit into the or- 
ganization because of the field of work. 
Their interests lay in something else. 
I am thinking about a young man 
who was a food salesman. He was 
earning good money in that place. But 
he said, “I just didn’t feel happy, I 
just didn’t feel I was like the rest of 
the salesmen.’”’ He came to our office 
and we put him through the works— 
testing, the interview, etc.; and we 
found he wasn’t qualified for a sales- 
man, but in the field of writing— 
copywriting, etc—he was well-quali- 
fied. He has made the shift, and he 
seems to be quite happy. So there may 
be a number of people who may be 
better qualified in some other field. 


Industrial Counseling 


Mr. EnpicoTr: I think that is a good 
point, Mr. Bartlett. As a matter of 
fact, business is well aware of the fact 
that it may have, as you say, a square 
peg in a round hole. Businessmen are 
interested in developing personnel 
counseling programs right in the or- 
ganization. 

That young man you mentioned 
ought to be able to go to a counselor 
or a personnel director right in his 
plant and organization and discover 
that, instead of being on the advertis- 
ing side or sales side, he should change 
over to a job writing for that particu- 
lar company. Mr. Busby, isn’t that 
generally true in the better organized 
businesses today? 


Mr. Bussy: Yes, a lot of companies 
have personnel counselors who can 
help people to fit into the best jobs in 
that organization. 


Mr. KEATH: In other words, they may 
start in one job. They can see the 


personnel counselor —or where one 
doesn’t exist, their boss—try to work 
toward the goal of finding the job for 
which they are best suited, the one in 
which they will be happiest in their 
own organization. 


Mr. Enpicott: As a matter of fact, 
there are a number of companies that 
are developing what they call train- 
ing programs. They bring the young 
college graduate or the high school 
graduate into these general training 
programs with the idea of doing just 
what Mr. Busby has mentioned. 


Mr. Bussy: Yes, and a lot of them 
train people who have not had the ad- 
vantage of high school and college edu- 
cation, and by self-improvement and 
training within the industry they have 
brought along a lot of people who 
haven’t had formal] training. 


‘Floaters’ 


Mr. KEeATH: Mr. Bartlett, you were 
talking a bit earlier about not taking 
a chance of being a square peg in a 
round hole. What is the danger of a 
young person coming to that conclu- 
sion so often that he is regarded as a 
floater? 


Mr. BARTLETT: That is a great danger. 
I think somebody suggested here that 
he ought to thoroughly look into all 
the possibilities before he makes that 
jump and be pretty sure of the jump 
before making it, talking it over with 
various people and taking training 
within the plant. 

The veterans, a large number of 
them, are taking training in the eve- 
nings. 

I would like to point out here a 
statement I saw made by the late Mr. 
Giannini, the great West Coast bank- 
er. He gives this advice: “First, pick a 
business you love; second, save $1,000 
and invest it in that same business; 
third, own your own home; and fourth, 
know what you want to be doing a 
year from today.” 


Mr. Keatu: J, for one, think your 
discussion has been of real value to 
those who may be looking for a job. 
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Among other things, you have 
touched on the general employment 
situation, general considerations in 
choosing a job—including vocational 
testing, “pull” in getting a job, the 


within organizations, and many other | 


points as well. 


These and other matters should be — 
carefully considered by all who are | 


looking for a job or a better job. 


q , 
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personal interview, training programs 
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CAMPBELL, MARY E., ed. Glamour’s Job Scrapbook. New York, Conde Nast 
1949. 
Information on a widely diversified group of careers. 


ENDICOTT, FRANK S. Vocational Planning: A Guidebook for Successful 
Careers. Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1948. 

“Practical steps to take in analyzing yourself, choosing a vocation, securing 
the necessary training, finding a job, and succeeding in it.” 
FORRESTER, GERTRUDE, ed. Occupational Pamphlets: an annotated bibli- 
ography, rev. and enl. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1948. 

An excellent annotated listing of 2400 pamphlets on vocations. 
HAMRIN, SHIRLEY A. 4-Square Planning for Your Career. Rev. ed. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1948. 

For young men and women who are concerned with the problem of selecting 
a career, 
JONES, EDWARD SAFFORD Occupations Unlimited. Buffalo, N.Y., Foster 
& Stewart, 1948. 

For high school and college students, parents, and vocational counselors; a 
study to help the individual gain steady advancement, make his work more 
useful and increase interest in the job. 


KITSON, H. D. I Find My Vocation. 3d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
Explains the steps needed to choose and follow a vocation and the prob- 
lems that must be solved to succeed in it. 
LEEMING, JOSEPH Jobs that Take You Places. New York, McKay, 1949. 
Show many ways that travel-loving Americans might find to earn a living 
in foreign lands and the United States territories. 
LIEBERS, ARTHUR Careers in Federal Service for the College-Trained. 
Chicago, Wilcox, 1948. 
Describes the better paid jobs in the federal civil service and gives informa- 
tion on how to get them. 
NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE M. A Job for Every Woman. New York, H. W. Wilson 
1948. 4 
For women interested in self-created jobs. 
JONES, LOMBARD Jobs and Futures; Summer Jobs, 1948. Reprinted 
Mademoiselle. 122 East 42nd Street, New York, Strut & Smith aes 
Inc., 1948. ; 
Suggestions for women interested in summer jobs. 
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U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook Handbook: Employment 
Information on Major Occupations, for use in guidance. (Bulletin No. 940) 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Supt. of Documents, 1949. 

A comprehensive library of occupational information. 
U.S. Supt. of Documents. Occupations, Professions, and Job Descriptions. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Superintendent of Documents, May 1948. (Price list 
383A, 1st ed.) 

A list of publications on these subjects for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents. 
Coronet 26:37-43, June, ’49. “Looking for a Better Job?” ELLIS MICHAEL. 

Hight factors to consider before changing jobs and five rules to follow in 
order to get off to a good start in the new job. 
New Republic 116:22-4, June 30, ’47. “Where Do We Go from Here?” H. 
WOLFF. 

1947 college graduates look over job opportunities. 
New York Times Magazine p. 36, Oct. 31, ’48. “Careers for Young People.” 
L. K. FRANK. 

Comment on pamphlets available to help young people choose and fit them- 
selves for a vocation. 
Occupations 27:263-4, Jan., ’49. “Occupational Information Available from 
Women’s Magazines.” GERTRUDE FORRESTER. 

Where to go for recent periodical information on women’s vocational 
opportunities. 
Scholastic 53:28+, Oct. 13, ’48. “Attorney Hamburger and the Case of the 
Career Kit.” W. FAVEL. 

Dramatized note on how high school students can analyze themselves in 
relation to finding and getting ready for a job. 
Scholastic 51:3, Sept. 29, ’47. “Job for a Lifetime.” 

Editorial on how to choose a vocation. 
U.S. News 26:22, April 8, ’49. “Help Wanted: Where Jobs Offer Best Bets for 


Youth.” 
Brief survey of current job opportunities. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


Getting Along with People 
Vol. X, No. 14 


Let’s Look at Business 
Vol. XI, No. 6 


What Can Adults Learn? 
Vol. XI, No. 8 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 


12 Northwestern Reviewing Stand 


Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND 


18. What’s Happening in Southern sion? | 
Europe? 23. How Much Does Worry Affect 
19. What Can We Expect from the Our Lives? 
New Administration? 24. What Does China Face in the 
20. World Government. Future? 
21. Can Our Economy Stand Another 25. Christianity After 1948 Years. 
Wage Increase? 26. What’s Ahead for Congress in 
22. How Can We Avoid a Depres- 1949? 
Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 
1. Un-American Investigations— Future? 
Red Herring or Needed Service? 138. When Does Juvenile Delinquency 
2. Should We Change Our Economic Lead to Serious Crime? 
System? 14. Should We Pass Laws to Curb 
3. What Is America Reading? Communism? 
4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other 15. The Meaning of Easter in a Mod- 
Business ? ern World. 
5. Should Our Government Provide 16. Is World Government Possible 
Medical Care? Now? 
6. Should You Worry About Heart 17. Can We Achieve Mental Health in 
Disease? a Push-Button World? 
7. Our Housing Problem—Building. 18. What Is Happening to Musie in 
8. Our Housing Problem—Rent Con- America? 
trol. 19. What Sort of Labor Law Should 
9. Can We Make Adoptions Safe? We Have? 
10. Should Yellow Oleomargarine Be 20. What Do Science and Philosophy 
Prohibited in Commerce? Mean to Your Life? 


11. What Can We Do About Old Age? 21. Why Vacations? 
12. Science—Promise or Threat to the 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
O1 I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
CI enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


